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^^OME  five  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of  China  lies  Japan. 

\ Before  World  ll’ar  II  the  Japanese  Empire  e.rtcnded 
from  a point  east  of  Hongkong  on  the  south  to  a point 
east  of  Port  Arthur  on  the  north.  There  zoere  nearly  four  thou- 
sand islands  in  all,  hut  many  of  them  ivere  e.x'ccedingly  small 
and  insignifeant. 


The  main  island  of  Honshu  has  been  the  location  of  the  mis- 
sionary zi'ork  of  Disciples  of  Christ.  On  Honshu  arc  located 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Yokohama,  and  most  of  Japan’s  principal  cities. 
Honshu  has  a-  splendid  system  of  railroads  connecting  all  the 
principal  cities.  Before  the  zvar  Japan  had  developed  many  in- 
dustries and  zoas  the  most  progressive  nation  of  the  Orient. 


The  Japanese  people  arc  industrious,  artistic,  courteous,  and 
ambitious.  The  principal  religion  through  the  years  has  been 
Shintoism,  but  the  zvar  shook  the  confidence  of  millions  in  that 
faith.  Buddhism  came  into  Japan  in  the  si.rth  century  A.  D.  and 
has  many  millions  of  adherents,  but  many  deserted  it,  too.  dur- 
ing the  zvar. 


Though  not  numerically  strong — fezver  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  Christians — Christianity  zvields 
an  influence  far  beyond  its  proportionate  numbers.  Its  evangelis- 
tic ::cal  and  its  championship  of  education  and  social  reforms 
have  commended  it  to  the  thinking  people. 


At  the  hcf/iniiiiifi  of  the  tear  the  militarx  leaders  of  Japan 
ordered  the  organisation  of  a united  Protestant  Chiireh  in  Japan. 
I'he  totalitarian  goz’erninent  in  preparation  for  total  zear  desired 
one  Protestant  group  to  deal  zvith  and  not  inanx.  The  churches 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  became  a part  of  the  united  organisa- 
tion, zAthin  zAiieh  they  continue  free  to  conduct  their  zeorship, 
ohscrz’c  the  ordinances,  and  manage  their  affairs  as  they  haz'c 
alzeaxs  done.  It  is  zeith  these  churches  and  zAth  educational  a)id 
other  zcork  fostered  by  them  that  the  follozAng  pages  are 
concerned . 

—c.  jj.  y. 
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/.  We  Make  a Start 

Our  niissiou  in  Ja])an  has  the  distinctiun  of  having  baptized 
the  first  convert  from  a non-Christian  religion  liy  the  Disciples 
of  Christ.  True,  we  had  sent  missionaries  to  other  lands  before 
onr  missionaries  arrived  in  Japan,  but  on  July  30.  18S4,  less  than 
one  year  after  the  latter  had  reached  Yokohama,  Mr.  iMatsn- 
mnra.  after  careful  examination  and  following  his  confession  of 
faith  in  Christ,  was  bajitized.  A.  McLean  says  of  the  event: 
"The  missionaries  rejoiced  over  him  as  men  rejoice  in  time  of 
harvest;  as  warriors  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil,  d'hey 
felt  that  they  had  abundant  reason  for  joy  and  tbanksgiving 
when  they  recalled  that  one  society  has  spent  thirty  years  and 
another  twenty  years  and  another  seventeen  vears  and  manv 
seven  years  liefore  they  saw  any  Irnit.  They  recommended,  and 
the  society  endorsed  the  recommendation,  that  a dav  of  thanks- 
giving be  set  ajiart  and  jirayer  to  God  be  made  for  abundant 
harvest  to  follow  this  first  fruit,  and  that  a special  offering  be 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Smith  and  daughter,  Elsie,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Garst,  September  27,  1883 


taken  up  fnr  the  l)enefit  of  the  missions.”  On  Xovember  6 of  the 
same  year  Fnnasaka  San  ( Airs.  Ino  Fnnasaka),  the  first  woman 
to  he  won,  was  haptized. 

It  was  on  April  23,  1S83.  that  Air.  and  Airs.  George  T.  .Smith 
were  ajipninted  missionaries  tn  Jajian.  On  Alay  8.  Captain  and 
Airs.  Charles  F.  Garst  were  ajipointed.  On  September  2.  1883. 
the  four  sailed  from  .San  Francisco,  arriving  in  A'okohama  on 
( tctober  19. 

.After  much  study  of  the  situation  and  many  conferences  with 
other  missionaries,  oiir  group  decided  to  make  their  home  in 
.Akdta,  a town  of  ahont  40,000  jieriple,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  main  island  about  four  hundred  miles  north  of  Tokyo. 
-Akita  is  the  jirincijial  city  in  a prefecture  of  nearly  600.000.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  rail  service  to  the  north  of  the  island,  so 
our  missionaries  went  by  sea.  Today  excellent  rail  service  con- 
nects .all  of  the  large  cities  of  Jajian. 

-Across  the  years  rmr  missionaries  in  .Akita  came  to  recognize 
the  f act  that  thev  were  rm  the  fringe  of  things  so  far  as  influ- 
ence in  the  Japanese  Fmjiire  was  concerned.  Tokyo  was  and  is 
the  center.  People  were  going  to  Tokvo  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  emjiire.  It  was  rapidly  hecoming  the  greatest  intellectual. 
])olitical,  social,  and  cultural  center  in  the  Orient.  Hence  it  was 
flecided  that  head(|uarters  in  the  capital,  with  a well  organized 
missionary  work  there,  would  give  jirestige  that  could  not  be 
.secured  in  any  other  way.  In  1890,  therefore.  Air.  and  Airs. 
.Smith,  together  with  Aliss  Calla  |.  Harrison  and  Aliss  Kate  A'. 
Johtison,  who  had  joined  the  mission,  moved  to  Tokvo.  Later  on. 
work  was  opened  in  Osaka.  Fukushima,  and  Sendai.  Osaka  is 
the  steel  center  of  the  Orient,  soitth  and  west  of  Tokyo;  while 
F'ukushima  and  .Setidai  are  importatit  centers  of  rural  activity 
lying  between  Tokvo  and  .Akita.  From  these  centers  our  work 
is  now  being  conducted. 

In  the  year  1900  an  important  change  in  mission  ])olicy  was 
adopted.  Lp  until  that  time  work  had  been  almost  e.xclusively 
evangelistic.  The  evangeli.stic  emphasis  was  to  be  maintained, 
but  it  was  decided  that  to  give  stability  to  the  structure  an  edu- 
ctitional  undergirding  was  necessary.  It  is  true  that  schools  had 
been  attempted  during  the  first  period,  but  the  mission  force  was 
too  small  and  the  Foreign  Christian  Alissionary  Society  was 
financially  unable  to  sustain  them.  .As  a result  of  the  new  policy 
the  Alargaret  K.  Long  Girls'  .School  iJoslii  Sci  Gakuiuj  and  the 
P)Ovs'  School  (Sci  Gakiiin)  came  into  being  in  Tokyo. 


Tt  was  Miss  Bertha  Clawson,  now  retired,  who  established 
the  girls’  school.  She  had  first  reached  Japan  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  10,  1898.  For  six  years  she  was  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work  at  Akita  and  Osaka.  Her  hope,  however,  had  been  to 
establish  and  maintain  a school  for  girls.  When  the  time  finallv 
came  for  the  school  to  be  started.  Miss  Clawson  had  no  Inhld- 
ings,  no  campus,  little  equipment,  and  almost  no  faculty.  School 
was  opened  on  November  1,  1905,  in  a small  rented  building. 
Twelve  Oris  answered  the  roll  call  and  there  were  three 
teachers.  Naturally  Miss  Claw.son  was  disappointed  and  some- 
what dejected  as  a result  of  this  small  beginning.  She  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  pastor,  Charles  S.  Medbury,  who  was  then  located 
with  the  church  at  Angola,  Indiana,  telling  him  of  the  small 
beginning.  He  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  ber  as  follows : 
“A  long  time  ago,  over  in  Palestine,  your  Master  started  a school 
for  boys.  He  had  twelve  students.  He  was  the  only  teacher.  Now 
that  school  has  filled  the  whole  world.  Take  heart,  go  on  with 
your  work  and  lie  happy." 

Today  the  school  has  an  enrollment  of  over  eight  hundred. 
The  main  building  of  the  school  was  made  possil)le  Iw  a gener- 
ous gift  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Long  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Margaret  K.  Long.  Because  of  this  gift 
the  school  has  been  named  the  Margaret  K.  Long  Girls’  School. 
The  Japanese  name  is  Joshi  Sei  Gakuin. 

Yokichi  Hirai  served  as  president  of  the  Margaret  K.  Long 
Girls’  School  for  more  than  sixteen  years.  For  an  additional 
fifteen  years  prior  to  his  presidency  he  served  with  IMiss  Claw- 
son in  the  administration  of  the  school.  President  Hirai  was  a 
second  generation  Christian.  His  parents  were  devout  members 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  When  Mr.  Hirai  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Doshisha  Lhiiversity.  Kyoto,  where  he 
studied  for  two  years.  There  he  came  uncler  the  influence  of 
Joseph  Hardy  Niishima,  the  founder  and  president  of  Doshisha. 
These  two  years  seem  to  have  been  tbe  formative  period  of  his 
life,  when  direction  was  given  to  his  entire  career.  Dr.  Niishima’s 
influence  was  deep  and  lasting.  In  sermons  and  especially  in 
talks  to  the  student  body  at  Alargaret  K.  Long  School  President 
Hirai  quoted  him  frequently. 

Following  Mr.  Hirai’s  experience  in  Doshisha,  he  went  to 
Tokyo,  where  he  studied  an  additional  two  years  in  a special 
school  which  later  became  Waseda  University.  AI)out  this  time 
he  met  Miss  Lavinia  Oldham,  one  of  our  missionaries,  through 
attendance  at  an  English  Bilde  class  held  at  her  home.  In  1 897 
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The  late  Yokichi  Hirai, 

long-time  president  of  Joshi 
Sei  Gakuin  (Margaret  K. 
Long  Girls’  School) 


Mr.  Hirai  was  baptized  in  what  later  hecanie  (Hir  Koishikawa 
church.  For  a ])eriod  he  served  as  pastor  of  our  U.shigome 
church  in  Tokyo  and  for  ten  years  was  pastor  of  the  Teunoji 
church  ill  Ct.saka.  In  tlie  sjudug  of  1909  he  moved  again  to 
'I'okyo  to  assist  Miss  Clawson  in  the  Margaret  .K.  Long  School 
and  in  1924  hecame  jiresideut  of  the  institution.  For  seven  years, 
heginning  in  19.13,  Mr.  Hirai  served  also  as  jiresident  of  the 
Hoys'  School. 

■Mr.  Hirai's  leadershi])  in  both  church  and  school  was  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  but  nonetheless  deep  and  lasting.  When  he 
visited  in  the  United  States  some  years  ago.  he  reminded  many 
])eople  of  the  late  President  C.  T.  Paul  of  the  College  of 
21  issii  )ns. 

In  one  of  his  last  messages  to  a graduating  class  from  the 
Margaret  K.  Long  School  I’resident  Hirai  said:  "Learn  a lesson 
irom  the  water-wheel.  It  cannot  do  it.s  work  unless  it  is  in  touch 
with  the  flowing  stream;  neither  can  it  turn  nor  accomplish  its 
purposes  if  it  i.s  entireh'  immersed  in  the  water.  The  stream  is 
the  world.  To  do  our  work  we  must  needs  be  in  touch  with  its 
flow,  but  we  must  take  heed  not  to  be  swallowed  up  and  over- 
come b\'  it." 
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Tlie  Misses  Winifred  l-Srown,  Edith  I’arker,  jewel  Palmer, 
Helen  Richey,  Dee  A’oho,  Jessie  Trout,  .and  Ada  Scott,  and  i\Irs. 
R.  A.  Doan.  Mrs.  R.  1).  AIcCoy.  Airs.  T.  A.  AAiung.  Airs.  K.  C. 
Hendricks,  and  Airs.  H.  C.  Shorrock  have  taught  in  the  Alar- 
garet  K.  Long  Dirls'  School. 

Drake  Rihle  C’nllege  was  .started  in  Tokyn  in  February  of 
1903  by  Dr.  H.  H.  (iuy  and  Frank  Alarsluall.  Its  purpose  was  to 
train  ministers  for  our  churches.  In  1SX)6  a middle  school  ( Sei 
Gakuin ) was  added.  Later,  in  1923.  the  P.ihle  College  became 
affiliated  with  a Alethodist  theological  school.  R.  1).  AIcCAty 
.serving  as  our  missionary  representative  on  the  faculty  and  Pro- 
fessor Tadashi  Tominaga  as  our  Japanese  rejtresentative.  Gen- 
eral Drake,  after  whom  Drake  Dniversity  is  named,  made  a 
substantial  gift  to  the  Bil)le  College.  For  many  years  Kakujiro 
Ishikawa  was  the  principal  of  Sei  Gakuin.  He  was  a very 
capable  educational  administrator  and  was  well  known  througb- 
out  Japan.  A bronze  l:)ust  of  Principal  Ishikawa  was  mounted 
on  a pedestal  just  outside  the  main  building  of  the  school  by 
admiring  students  and  friends,  but  during  the  war  the  military 
carried  it  away  for  armaments.  Through  the  years  R.  I).  AIcCoy, 
P.  A.  Davey,  A.  AV.  Place,  F.  E.  Lee,  'I'.  .A.  A^oung,  and  more 
recently,  K.  C.  Hendricks  and  TTallam  Shorrock,  have  served 
these  two  schools  in  various  ca])acitie>. 


Sei  Gakuin  (Boys'  School)  showing  bronze  bust  of  Kakujiro 
Ishikawa,  removed  during  the  war 


I-Sotli  llie  Margaret  K.  lamg  School  and  the  Boys’ 

School  are  j unidr  and  senior  high  schools.  All  of  the  academic 
courses  ordinarily  offered  in  such  .schools  are  taught  according 
to  the  government  curriculum  and  in  addition  there  are  Bible 
courses,  chajjel  services,  and  other  Chri.stian  activities. 

( )tir  first  missionaries  laid  firm  foundations.  Their  work  was 
well  done,  d'hey  won  many  friends,  official  and  otherwise,  for 
their  cause.  Airs.  Lanni  L).  Garst  related  the  following  incident ; 
■'(  )nce  when  J3r.  A.  E.  Cory  was  a missionary  to  China  he  had 
occasion  to  seek  an  audience  with  one  of  Japan’s  greatest  states- 
men. As  he  came  into  the  noted  man’s  presence  he  was  asked  in 
ekiljorate  Oriental  phrtiseology  who  he  was  and  why  he  came. 
In  answer  Air.  Gory  simply  stated  that  he  came  representing  the 
same  work  and  the  same  peo])le  as  Charles  E.  Garst.  At  once 
the  ‘elder  statesman’  of  Ja])an  arose  and  exclaimed  with  feeling. 
‘The  W’est  never  made  a greater  gift  to  the  East  than  Charles 
E.  Garst.’  " I'his  illustrates  something  of  the  caliber  of  the  men 
and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  onr  mission  to  Japan. 


( )nr  work  in  |a])an  grew  somewhtit  slowly  hut  substantially 
through  the  years.  When  depression  came  in  the  early  1930's 
;md  it  became  necessary  to  delimit  onr  fields.  Jajtan  was  con- 
sidered as  the  field  most  nearly  capable  of  complete  self-support; 
hence  the  mis.'iionarv  force  was  reduced  to  the  minimum.  \\’hen 
war  came  the  missionaries  too  returned  to  .America. 

The  Christian  Movement  in  War-Time 

Concerning  the  condition  of  the  Christian  church  in  Japan 
during  the  w;ir.  Dr.  Charles  W’.  Igiehart.  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  Japan.  h;is  the  lollowing  to  say: 

"December.  1940,  marked  a new  crisis  for  the  churches.  Xot 
onlv  were  most  of  the  remaining  missionaries  interned,  hut  all 
communication  was  cut  oft  from  the  sending  countries.  The 
gravitv  of  the  new  war  effort,  ohvion>ly  a gamble  involving 
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stakes  of  life  or  death  for  the  naticjii.  allowed  the  Christians  im 
alternative  to  acceptance  of  full  war-dnties.  Alinisters  were  con- 
scripted, some  for  combat  service,  others  for  liaison  with  Chris- 
tians in  the  Philippines,  Netherlands  Indies,  China,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  Some  were  used  as  inter])reters,  and  some  served 
among  prisoners  of  war.  At  home  old  persons  and  women,  and 
even  the  very  yonng,  had  their  war-time  duties  assigned  and 
rationed. 

“Schools  continned  and  were  crowded  with  students,  hnt  their 
work  could  hardly  he  called  educational,  except  as  actual  |)artici- 
|)ation  in  community  activities  may  lie  said  to  constitute  an  edu- 
cation. Scarcities  of  ])aper  and  ink  made  new  text-l)ooks  impos- 
sible. Other  eciuipment  w.as  unobtainable.  Classes  would  be 
assembled,  then  allotted  duties  elsewhere  for  the  day.  Fuel 
became  .so  .scarce  that  during  the  winter  .study-work  was  assigned 
and  the  ])U|)ils  sent  home  to  do  it. 

"W  ith  the  new  recognition  given  it  under  the  national  law  as 
one  of  the  ‘Three  Religions  of  Jai)an’  (sometimes  even  referred 
to  as  ‘established  religions’)  the  Christian  movement  was  joined 
to  the  Ruddhist  and  Sect  .Shinto  organizations  in  the  All  Japan 
Religions  League  in  the  ])romotion  of  measures  .set  by  the 
Government. 

“During  1943  the  rhetorics  slowed  down,  commodities  became 
still  more  scarce,  government  restrictions  ever  more  .stringent, 
and  on  the  minds  of  thoughtful  ])eo])le  a doubt  of  final  victorv 
began  to  fall  like  a ])all.  .An  almost  desjierate  activity  marked 
the  ])nblic.  Christian  efforts  toward  victorv  were  redoubled.  Tbe 
Director  of  the  Church  was  received  in  audience  bv  the  hhn- 
peror,  and  thereafter  for  a year  visited  the  churches  of  the  entire 
country  reporting  on  this  new  recognition  and  urging  heightened 
effV)rts. 

“On  the  mainland  under  the  auspices  of  the  Isa.st  .Asia  Bureau 
of  the  Church,  liaison  with  the  Christian  organizations  in  China 
was  strengthened,  the  Rev.  AI.  Kozaki  spending  ser'eral  months 
there,  and  former  Bishoj)  .Abe  making  China  his  ])ermanent  res- 
idence. I here  resulterl  a union  of  the  churches  of  North  China, 
and  later,  of  the  Phili])])ine.s,  reproducing  in  general  the  ])attern 
of  the  Japanese  United  Church.  In  November,  1943,  the  second 
(jeneral  .Assembly  of  the  Church  was  hekl  in  Tokyo,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  no  more  nati(.)nal  meetings  could  be  held. 
Thereafter  the  admini.stration  rested  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 
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Ruined  section  of  Tokyo,  Sei  Gakuin 
on  hill  in  background 


“The  _\’ear  1944  saw  a rapid  deterioration  of  national  strength. 
-Stej)  liy  step  the  l)attles  l)y  sea  and  air  came  nearer  until  in  the 
autumn  the  l)oml)ing  of  Japan's  cities  ushered  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Iwinclaiid-bccoiuc-baftlcficld  period  of  the  war. 
4'ravel  l)ecame  increasingly  difficult,  and  meetings  of  even  the 
executive  committee  of  tlie  Church  had  to  stop.  A small  sub- 
committee on  emergency  action  in  Tokyo  took  over.  Director 
Tomita  did  visit  the  major  centres  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
Christian  churches,  hut  his  travels  had  to  l)e  in  the  nature  of 
war-promotion,  and  the  meetings  were  designated  as  War-time 
4'raining  Conferences,  with  the  agenda  laid  down  impartially  for 
all  religions  Iw  the  Government.  Xotwithstanding  this  strait- 
jacket  of  national  i)ressures,  however,  it  was  possible  to  main- 
tain sc.ime  degree  of  Christian  fellowship,  of  training,  and  of 
spiritual  stimulus  in  regional  areas  and  among  churches  in  the 
smaller  units  of  poindation.  iNIuch  genuine  preaching  of  the  uni- 
versal Gos|)el  was  going  on  inconspicuously  in  the  various  par- 
ishes and  the  light  did  not  go  ont. 

“ft  was  planned  to  have  three  centres  of  theological  training, 
one  for  men  in  WTst  japan  ;md  (ine  for  women  in  Cast  Japan, 
in  addition  to  the  Japan  Theological  Seminary  in  Tokyo.  The 
one  in  the  west  did  not  materialize,  and  only  the  (Uie  in  Tokyo 
continued,  though  Doshisha  University  did  maintain  its  Depart- 
ment of  Religion. 

“The  Christian  schools  continued  their  work  during  the  war 
and  none  was  closed  for  want  of  financial  support.  Social  work, 
too,  within  the  Christian  movement  was  steadily  maintained. 

“Wdth  1945  conditions  in  Japan  became  intolerable.  The 
homhings  of  Tokyo  in  March  and  May  led  to  almost  complete 
demoralization  of  life  there.  Travel  was  largely  stopped.  It  be- 
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came  impossible  for  the  church  leaders  even  to  send  a single 
emissary  of  comfort  to  the  cities  as  one  after  another  they  were 
wrecked  from  the  air.  Church  administration  now  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Director  alone,  and  even  communication  with  the 
regional  offices  came  to  an  end. 

“It  was  in  this  period  of  terror  and  suffering  that  one  finds  in 
the  few  recorded  references  to  church  life  a truly  nohle  note  of 
Christian  faith.  The  Government  was  at  its  wit's  end,  and  the 
Christian  pastors  and  church  leaders  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
people  with  messages  of  comfort  and  direction.  With  the  chasm 
of  defeat  yawning  ahead  and  the  people  utterly  unprepared  and 
still  clutching  their  tribal  Shinto  as  their  only  hope,  the  Christian 
minority  came  into  a place  of  recognition  for  their  steady  faith 
and  kindly  service. 

“The  destruction  of  Hiroshima  came  after  the  shock  of  the 
other  tragedies  had  almost  numhed  the  nation  against  any  fur- 
ther reactions.  Then  came  Nagasaki.  In  both  cities  the  loss  t() 
the  Christian  work  was  complete.  Surrender  followed,  and  in 
early  September  the  first  of  the  Allied  occupation  landings  took 
place. 


At  War^s  End 

During  the  war  the  work  of  our  churches  and  schools  was 
carried  by  our  Christian  Japanese  pastors  and  teachers.  Our 
churches  suffered  considerably  in  loss  of  church  memhership  and 
in  property;  nevertheless  our  congregations  kept  up  their  work 
in  a commendable  way. 

A recent  writer  comments  upon  the  small  numher  of  memhers 
in  our  Japan  churches  following  the  war.  implying  that  we 
should  have  far  more  than  five  hundred  believers  after  sixty 
years  oi  missionary  effort  in  that  land.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
have  that  many  who  stuck  through  thick  and  thin,  for  year  after 
year  of  opposition,  contempt,  persecution,  is  rather  a tribute  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  work  that  had  Ijeen  done.  The  average 
membership  in  the  pre-war  years  was  between  two  and  three 
thousand. 

An  even  more  gratifying  fact  is  that  the  major  ])ortion  of  our 
regular  pastors  and  educational  leaders  were  saved,  physically, 

^ ^ From  World  Christian  Handbook,  1949.  luililislied  by  World  Dominion  Press, 
bounder’s  Lodge,  Mildway  Park,  London,  N,  1.  Used  by  permission. 
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from  destruction,  and  have  continued  loyal  to  their  Christian 
work.  Onr  pastors  are  rapidly  hecoming  too  old  to  continue  to 
serve  full  time,  and  it  is  urgent  to  have  re])lacements  and  addi- 
tional workers. 

Compared  with  some  communions  we  were  not  too  hard  hit  in 
loss  of  huildings.  Ajjproximately  one-third  of  all  the  church 
huildings  in  japan  were  destroyed.  Five  of  our  church  structures 
were  hurned  down  : d'ennoji  Church  in  Osaka,  Asakusa  Church 
and  Day  \ursery  in  Tokyo,  Koishikawa  and  Takinogawa 
Churches  in  Tokyo,  and  the  Geki-cho  Church  in  Sendai,  our 
only  church  in  that  citv. 

( )ur  .school  huildings.  the  hosi)ital  huilding,  three  church  huild- 
ings, each  with  a kindergarten  under  the  same  roof,  two  separate 
kindergarten  huildings,  three  church  Iniildings  without  kinder- 
gartens, two  ordinary  |ai)ane.se-stvle  houses  used  for  church 
services,  were  not  destroyed,  lu  ])ractically  all  instances,  how- 
ever, these  huildings  were  in  a very  poor  state  of  repair  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  retjuiring  a considerable  inve.stment  to  make 
them  suitable  for  effective  work  and  real  ])rogress. 

During  the  war  much  e(|ui])ment  of  a i)ortahle  nature  was  re- 
moved. either  by  military  mandate,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  schools' 
heating  .s}’stems  and  other  valuable  metals,  or  h_\'  looting.  Parts 
ot  our  school  huildings  were  occupied  by  troops  of  the  Ja])anese 
.Army  for  garrison  ])urpo.se.s  from  time  to  time.  Wood  fires  for 
cooking  food  were  frequently  built  inside  the  huildings.  with  the 
result  that  walls  and  ceilings  came  into  a deplorable  condition. 
re(|uiring  great  outlay  to  refinish.  The  same  was  true  of  the  one 
missionary  residence,  ])ro])erty  of  the  girls'  school,  used  during 
missionaiu’  absence  as  a library  and  a residence  for  Ja])anese 
teachers. 

Hunger  and  general  privation  incident  to  long  years  of  war 
have  left  their  mark  upon  both  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  our 
workers.  There  is  often  manifest  a weariness  of  body  or  spirit,  or 
both,  which  is  a handicap  in  the  day  of  opportunity  with  which 
we  are  faced  in  ])ost-war  Ja])an.  But  again  the  wonder  is  that 
there  is  anv  life  and  energy  at  all  remaining  for  the  task. 

Ifven  since  the  war,  food  has  been  so  scarce  that  at  times  we 
cannot  he  sure  that  a particular  pastor  or  teacher,  or  .some  mem- 
ber of  a ])astor's  or  teacher's  family,  is  not  actually  so  under- 
n(»urished  as  to  he  incajjahle  of  active  service.  Aluch  food  and 
clothing,  manv  drug  suj)])lies  and  vitamins,  have  been  supplied 
through  the  missionaries  to  the  workers,  and  they  have  been 
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grateful  beyond  words.  Kven  so,  the  needs  have  not  been  ade- 
quately met.  and  there  continues  to  he  daily  sacrifices  among  our 
workers,  often  unmentioned  and  unknown  to  others. 


Our  Missionaries  at  Work. 

As  soon  as  p«jssihle  following  the  return  of  ])eace.  i\lr.  and 
Mrs.  K.  C.  Hendricks  returned  as  missionaries  and  soon  there- 
after Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallam  Shorrock  followed  them  to  the  field. 
Both  couples  live  in  a duplex  home  on  the  campus  of  the  hoys’ 
and  girls’  schools  and  with  the  Japanese  leaders  carry  on  the 
work. 

At  the  request  of  the  writer  of  this  booklet,  Mr.  K.  C.  Hen- 
dricks has  prepared  the  following  outline  of  the  duties  of  our 
four  missionaries  in  Japan. 

Hallam  Carey  Shorrock 

1.  Sei  Gakuin  (Boys’  School) 

Since  arrival  on  the  field  in  August,  1947,  Mr.  Shorrock 
has  had  close  connection  with  the  work  of  this  school.  He  has 
taught  English  and  as  head  of  the  English  dejjartment  of  the 
school  has  supervised  the  English  curriculum  and  methods  of 
teaching.  He  has  assisted  in  the  athletic  program  of  the  school 
and  has  inaugurated  certain  new  features,  such  as  teaching  the 
students  American-style  foothall.  He  has  cooijerated  in  special 
club  work  for  the  students,  in  jjarticular  that  of  the  stam])-col- 
lectors’  cluh. 


The  Shorrocks 
and  Hendrickses 


2.  School  of  Christian  Living 

Air.  Shorroc'k  is  on  the  staff  of  instructors  of  the  newly 
organized  School  of  Christian  Living,  assisting  Airs.  Shorrock  in 
the  course  Alethods  of  Religious  Ifducation,  and  also  assisting  in 
the  course  Use  of  A'isual  Aids  in  Christian  AAVirk. 

3.  Youth  Work 

(at  In  certain  churches  : 

From  the  heginning  of  his  service  in  Japan,  Air.  Shorrock 
has  been  of  i>ractical  assistance  to  certain  congregations  in  their 
youth  jjrograms,  in  ])articnlar  the  Nakano  Church,  the  Koku- 
hunji  Church  (ministered  to  hy  J.  T.  P'ukada,  former  associate 
ol  Dr.  Kagawa ) which  has  been  established  in  partially  ruined 
factory  buildings  at  Kokubunji,  twenty  miles  west  of  Tokyo,  and 
lately  the  Koiwa  Church.  His  most  effective  work  has  been  at 
■Kokubunji,  where  it  was  possible  to  enlist  the  young  people  in 
a program  of  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  in 
development  of  an  all-round  plan  of  activity,  study,  and  worship, 
lie  made  a set  of  kodachrome  slides  of  the  youth  work  at  this 
])lace,  for  which  he  has  found  good  use  in  his  general  activities 
on  behalf  of  youth  throughout  Ja])an. 

(h)  C)n  behalf  of  the  total  Protestant  Christian  movement: 

Following  the  visit  of  Dr.  Forrest  .Knap|)  of  the  AYorld  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Education  to  Japan  in  1948,  the  Japan  Council 
of  Christian  Education  came  into  being,  and  Air.  Shorrock  was 
chosen  as  missionary  secretary  of  the  organization.  Soon  there- 
after, with  a young  Ja])anese  associate  he  travelled  extensively 
throughout  Ja])an,  visiting  the  churches  in  the  interest  of  their 
youth,  and  insj)iring  many  of  them  with  the  vision  of  greater 
])OSsihilities  in  their  youth  programs.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  study  and  discussion  courses  and  on  practical 
service  ])rojects  for  young  ])eople,  also  on  the  desirability  of 
getting  the  young  folk  of  the  various  cities  organized  into  youth 
councils  for  joint  consideration  of  common  interests. 

The  newly  reorganized  National  Christian  Council  has  created 
a ATiuth  De])artment.  and  in  looking  for  the  most  desirable  mis- 
sionarv  to  act  as  Ifnglish  secretary  for  it,  issued  a cal!  to  Air. 
Shorrock.  He  is  now  giving  approximately  half-time  to  this 
im])ortant  work. 

(c)  Summer  Work  Camp  Project 

In  collaboration  with  the  vouth  section  of  the  World  Council 
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(if  Christian  Kducaticm,  early  in  1949  Air.  Shrirmck  wnrkecl  out 
a plan  for  bringing  American  Christian  young  folk  to  Ja])an  as 
work  campers.  They  would  cooperate  with  selected  Japanese 
Christian  youth  in  the  reconstruction  of  certain  structures  of 
public  value,  thus  giving  the  youth  of  the  two  countries  jiroht- 
able  fellowship  and  demonstrating  Christian  good  will  in  prac- 
tical ways. 

Several  hundred  Japanese  young  jjeojile  apjilied  for  this  privi- 
lege. and  the  best  qualified  were  selected  to  work  with  the  young 
j)eople  from  overseas  and  the  short-term  missionaries  who  volun- 
teered for  the  task.  4'hree  projects  were  under  way  during  July 
and  August,  1949:  at  Chinzei  (jakuin,  the  Christian  high  .school 
at  Naga.saki  destroyed  by  the  .second  atomic  liomh;  at  Itsukaichi, 
west  of  Tokyo,  where  a youth  conference  ground  and  cha])el 
were  being  constructed;  and  at  Hakodate,  in  Hokkaido,  improv- 
ing a camp  for  repatriated  Japanese,  recently  hack  from  Siberia. 

This  work  camp  service  to  Japan  has  been  given  high  prai.se 
in  wide-spread  publicity  in  Japanese  newspapers,  and  has  been  a 
very  practical  deterrent  to  the  sjiread  of  Communism,  which 
always  charges  Christianity  with  lieing  an  opiate  rather  than  a 
help  to  people.  This  project,  therefore,  has  lieen  one  more  notice- 
able service  to  the  ])eople  of  Ja])an,  along  with  the  relief  pro- 
grams of  other  varieties,  and  a distinct  help  to  the  Christian 
cause. 


4.  Other  work 

Mr.  Shorrock  engages  in  many  di\-erse  activities  not  exclu- 
sively centered  around  the  youth  movement.  He  drive  many 
miles  in  Tokyo  and  vicinity  in  the  interest  of  social  service, 
delivering  relief  goods,  heljiing  some  needy  family  with  medi- 
cines or  other  assistance,  taking  some  sick  iierson  to  the  doctor 
or  ho.s|)ital.  taking  a stranded  teacher  to  his  distant  home  when 
a storm  stops  traffic  on  the  car-line-  -in  fact  the  sort  of  thing 
that  any  missionary  may  he  called  upon  to  do.  and  is  glad  to  he 
aide  to  do,  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night. 

Air.  Shorrock  has  at  times  made  evangelistic  trips  with  other 
missionaries.  Air.  Hendricks  in  particular,  to  our  northern 
churches  and  the  surrounding  territory,  spending  as  much  as  a 
week  at  a time  away  from  Tokvo,  and  reaching  thousands  of 
rural  people  with  the  gospel  message,  by  the  spoken  word, 
through  projected  ])ictures,  and  by  distribution  of  literature. 
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Packages  from  American 
church  people  are  more 


than  "relief.” 


Helen  Savage  Shorrock  (AFrs.  llallam  Carey  Shorrnck  ) 

1.  Joshi  Sei  Gakuin  (Margaret  K.  Long  Girls’  School) 

Helen  Sluirroek  lurs  keen  a teacher  of  English  and  of  home 
economics  at  this  school  since  arri\'al  in  Japan  in  the  fall  of 
1947.  In  her  home  economics  courses  she  makes  ])articnlar  use 
of  her  (iwn  home  as  a demonstration  center.  Ciirls  are  permitted 
to  come  in  pairs  from  da\’  to  day.  to  help  iti  the  routine  work 
of  the  home.  Since  the  arlvent  of  Karen  Shorrock  in  1948.  the 
care  and  feeding  of  infants  has  keen  included  as  a subject  of 
study. 

2.  Religious  Education  Specialist 

Mrs.  .Shorrock  came  to  ja])an  well  ])re])ared  hy  her  study 
tinder  Dr.  Paul  X'ieth  and  others,  at  X"ale  University,  to  assist 
in  the  planning  f)f  more  effective  Ihhle  .school  work.  She  has 
taught  groups  in  our  churches  and  in  the  new  School  of  Chris- 
tian Living,  and  has  keen  in  demand  also  in  special  planning 
groups  of  the  total  Protestant  Christian  movement,  particnlarly 
in  the  youth  jM'ogram  held.  .She  was  elected  one  of  the  memhers 
of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  School  of  Christian  Living  at  its 
orgtmization  in  March.  1949.  Mrs.  .Shorrock  is  also  director  of 
the  new  kindergarten  of  the  Xhd'iano  Church. 

3.  Home-Maker  and  Counsellor 

In  till  of  her  many  activities  Helen  Shf)rrock  has  managed 
to  kee])  a j)roi)er  em])hasis  on  the  maintaining  of  a pleasant 
Christian  home,  full  of  the  grace  of  fine  living.  The  Shorrock 
home  has  keen  a jiojjular  jdace  for  many  young  people,  hoth 
lapanese  and  American,  and  here  Japanese  and  American  youth 
together  have  found  a ha])py.  profitahle  fellowship. 
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Airs.  Shorrock  has  been  a faithful  and  helpful  partner  in  all  of 
the  work  that  her  husband  has  been  carrying  on.  She  has  kept 
the  accounts,  helped  with  the  correspondence,  helped  hind  koda- 
chrome  slides,  kept  materials  on  file,  and  in  general  has  been  an 
indispemsahle  co-worker  in  all  of  the  youth  leadershij)  that  her 
active  husltaud  has  attempted  to  give  the  Christian  movement. 

4.  Social  Service 

Airs.  Shorrock,  like  many  another  missionary,  has  the 
privilege  of  handling  many  relief  gilts  sent  out  through  her  fam- 
ily or  in  the  name  of  the  mission.  Packages  constantly  pile  up  in 
the  mission  house  halls,  needing  opening,  sorting  of  contents, 
distribution  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  She  frequently 
works  with  Airs.  Hendricks  in  handling  large  amounts  of  food- 
stuths,  medicines,  clothing,  which  meet  genuine  need. 

Grace  Paul  Hendricks  ( Airs.  Kenneth  C.  Hendricks) 

1.  Joshi  Sei  Gakuin  (Margaret  K.  Long  Girls’  School) 

Airs.  Hendricks  is  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Joshi  Sei  Gakuin  and  teaches  English  four  days  a week  there. 
She  also  serves  on  the  religious  work  committee  of  the  .school, 
which  plans  such  activities  as  s])ecial  evangelistic  services,  stu- 
dent retreats  for  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  like.  She 
is  also  director  of  the  newly  re-established  kindergarten  of  Joshi 
Sei  Gakuin.  which  has  some  130  children  enrolled. 

2.  Social  Service 

Airs.  Hendricks  has  had  chief  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief  packages  which  keej)  coming  in,  five  hundred 
or  so  a year,  from  “back  home,"  either  through  The  United 
Christian  Alissionary  Society  or  directly  from  churches  and  indi- 
viduals. Aluch  time  is  reipured  tn  sort,  classify,  designate  the 
places  of  greatest  need,  and  see  about  di.stribution,  whether 
through  the  schools,  the  hosi)ital.  the  or])hauage,  or  direct  to 
certain  needy  individuals  or  families.  In  this  work  a number  of 
Japanese  women  have  gladly  helped,  but  the  final  decision  in 
regard  tf>  fair  and  .sati,sfactory  use  of  the  gifts  rests  with  Airs. 
Hendricks.  This  is  real  work,  often  tiring,  but  a .source  of  gen- 
uine joy  also. 

Airs.  Hendricks  is  also  a sort  of  "godmother”  to  the  nurses  of 
the  hospital  and  of  the  foundling  home.  She  and  Airs.  Endo,  wife 


o)  the  director  of  liosjjital  and  orphanage,  have  frequent  con- 
ferences about  the  problems  of  these  welfare  institutions. 

3.  General  Counsellor 

Airs.  Hendricks  shares  with  Air.  Hendricks,  and  during 
his  emergency  absence  from  the  held  through  the  summer  of 
1949  suljstituted  for  him  entirely,  in  consultation  with  pastors, 
school  administrators,  social  workers,  and  other  Christian  lead- 
ers, always  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  more  experi- 
enced missionaries.  Alany  are  the  problems  which  people  have 
on  their  hearts,  and  the  sympathetic  and  experienced  missionary 
is  a good  one  to  talk  to  about  everything  from  family  problems 
to  the  state  of  the  nation.  Alany  are  the  evangeli.stic  opjjortuni- 
ties  involved  in  the.se  varied  calls  for  advice  and  help  with  the 
intimate  ])rol)lems  of  life. 

4.  "Mother”  to  Homesick  GI’s 

Ever  since  the  return  of  missionaries  to  Japan,  they  have 
discovered  that  many  boys  and  some  girls  of  the  occupation 
hjrces  relish  a visit  to  an  American  home  now  and  then.  In- 
numerable young  members  of  the  military  and  civilian  forces 
have  found  their  way  to  the  Hendricks  home,  where  they  have 
enjoyed  the  mothering  of  an  older  American  woman  who  has 
chiklren  of  her  own. 


Kenneth  Charles  Hendricks 

1.  General  Evangelism 

d'here  are  all  too  few  missionaries  devoting  any  consid- 
erable time  to  rural  evangelism.  Air.  Hendricks,  with  his  back- 
ground of  work  in  the  rural  held  in  north  Japan  for  some  time 
before  the  war,  finds  it  interesting  and  worthwhile  to  keep  in  as 
close  touch  as  possilde  with  this  field  of  work,  although  duties  in 
and  around  Tc»kyo  kee])  him’ there  most  of  the  time. 

The  pastors  in  the  country  towns  and  villages  welcome  the 
coming  of  the  missionary,  with  his  fresh  interj)retation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  his  special  aids  such  as  picture  projectors  and  Chris- 
tian literature.  They  are  glad  also  to  have  someone  of  experience 
with  whom  to  talk  about  the  problems  of  tbe  ministry,  tbe  chal- 
lenge (if  Communism,  and  a host  of  other  topics. 
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2.  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Mission  Group 

Someone  must  l)e  official  re])resentative  of  The  United 
Christian  Missionary  Society  on  the  field  in  regard  to  hnancial, 
legal,  and  other  matters.  Someone  must  keep  records  of  funds 
received  and  disbursed,  not  only  to  and  through  the  missionaries, 
hut  to  and  through  the  Japanese  associates,  churches,  schools, 
hospital,  ori)hanage.  There  are  reports,  quarterly  and  annual,  to 
he  made  of  the  work  of  the  mission  group  and  of  various  Chris- 
tian agencies  with  which  the  home  board  is  connected  in  one 
way  or  another.  This  has  been  the  work  ot  Mr.  Hendricks  since 
his  return  to  the  held  in  January,  1947,  continuing  the  work 
which  was  done  by  Rollin  1).  AlcCoy  until  his  re])atriation  from 
warring  jajian  on  the  "Grijjsholm"  exchang'e  shij)  in  1942,  and 
before  him  by  the  late  Th(.)mas  A.  ^’oung. 

Ily  virtue  of  this  position  Mr.  Hendricks  has  served  on  vari- 
iius  interdenominational  committees,  such  as  the  Interhoard 
Field  Committee,  a committee  of  missionaries;  and  the  Council 
of  Cooperation,  composed  of  those  missionaries  and  double  the 
number  of  Jajjanese  workers,  twenty-hve  in  all,  counting  the 
■Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  [a])an  who  is  ex  officio 
chairman.  Mr.  Hendricks  also  serves  on  the  committee  ol 
Church  \A4)rld  Service  in  Japan  and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Japan  Theological  Seminary. 

During  the  premiershij)  of  the  Christian  leader.  Tetsu  Kata- 
yama,  a group  of  advisers  from  among  educators,  social  workers, 
business  men,  and  others  of  experience  was  convened  from  time 
to  time  to  counsel  with  the  Premier  and  other  Christian  jxilitical 
leaders.  It  was  Mr.  Hendricks’  happy  e.x])erience  to  he  invited 
to  serve  as  a member  of  this  group. 

3.  Social  Work 

■\s  member  of  the  Church  World  Service  Committee 
which  has  guided  the  program  of  im])ortation  and  distribution  of 
tons  per  month  of  relief  goods,  Mr.  Hendricks  has  l)een  in  close 
touch  with  this  phase  of  missionary  activity  in  jiost-war  Japan. 
This  committee  handles  relief  to  Japanese  regardless  of  church 
affiliation,  but  an  incidental  function  of  the  committee  is  the  sup- 
plying of  relief  foods,  and  some  clothing,  to  the  needv  families  of 
ministers  and  school-teachers. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  IMr.  Hendricks  to  conduct  the  original 
negotiations  with  Dr.  Kagawa  and  others  of  leadership  in  the 
Japan  Christian  movement  which  launched  the  now  extensive 
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canipait^n  cif  livestock  shi])nients  for  the  relief  of  hunger  and 
need  in  Jajjan  and  ( )kina\va.  More  than  2.(100  goats  and  a goodly 
nuinher  of  young  cattle  have  already  been  distril)uted  in  Ja])an 
and  a similar  nuinher  in  the  island  of  C^lkinawa,  so  hard  hit  hy 
the  savage  warfare  which  raged  there  that  the  jieople  have  been 
among  the  most  destitute  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  llendricks  is  a director  of  our  own  mission  hospital  in 
least  Tokvo,  and  has  collaborated  with  the  managing  director. 
Mr.  Shozo  lendo.  in  jilans  for  expansion  of  this  work  to  meet 
more  adequatelv  the  dire  need  of  that  slum  area  of  the  city. 

4.  Reconstruction  and  Repair  Supervision 

I’ost-war  Japan  has  been  the  .scene  of  constant  reconstruc- 
tion of  buildings  for  Christian  use.  Funds  contributed  liy  The 
Lhiited  Christian  Alissionary  Society  to  rehabilitate  our  liurned 
church  buildings  and  to  repair  and  expand  our  school  and  hos- 
pital facilities  have  been  handled  by  Mr.  Hendricks  as  treasurer, 
and  much  coumseling  has  had  to  lie  done  regarding  the  use  of 
these  funds  to  the  liest  advantage.  The  missionary  residence  also 
has  had  to  he  rejiaired  and  remodelled  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
.sar\’  quarters  for  missionary  occiqiation. 

5.  Audio-Visual  Work 

Since  his  return  to  Japan  in  1947.  Mr.  Hendricks  has 
taken  a deep  interest  in  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  evangelism  and 
education  and  has  found  him.self  on  various  committees  con- 
cerned with  this  work.  These  include  the  Kadio-Audio-X’isual 
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Coniinission  of  the  Xational  Christian  Council,  which  will  he  the 
agency  through  which  the  Protestant  Film  Commission  and- 
the  newh’-organizecl  I\adio-Andio-\hsnal  Mass  education  Com- 
mission of  American  Protestantism  will  c)j)erate  in  the  furnishing 
of  hudgetary  and  technical  assistance  to  jaj)an  as  well  a.s  to  all 
mission  fields.  During  his  furlough  in  1949,  Air.  Ilendrick.s  is 
mak'ing  a special  stiuh'  of  this  field,  including  attendance  at  the 
Xational  A\'orkshop  of  .Audio-A'isnal  lulncation  at  ( Ireen  Fake, 
W'isconsin,  so  as  to  help  in  advancing  this  im|)ortant  nndergird- 
ing  of  evangelism  and  Christian  education  in  Ja])an. 

6.  Teaching 

During  the  lirst  \’ear  following  his  return  to  japan  Air. 
Hendricks  was  pres.sed  into  service  in  teaching  huiglish  at  .Sei 
(iakuin,  our  hoys'  school,  hut  was  gradually  relieved  ol  that 
extra  wf)rk  with  the  coming  of  Air.  Shorrock  and  the  help  ol 
other  ])ersons  in  japan.  However,  he  continues  to  teach  Fmglish 
I)il)le  classes  in  the  junior  high  .school. 

7,  School  of  Christian  Living 

Since  his  return  to  jaj)an.  Air.  Hendricks  has  lell  increas- 
ingly the  need  for  some  sort  of  .school  for  Christian  workers 
which  would  not  only  train  those  who  were  a.spiring  to  lull-time 
employment  as  ])reachers  or  teachers,  hut  also  train  laymen  and 
lay  women  for  more  effective  service  in  the  churches  and  Sunday 
.schools.  Personnel  to  do  the  teaching  was  a hig  ])rohlem,  hut 
finally  with  the  cooj^eration  f)f  the  faculties  of  the  girls'  aud  hoys' 
,scho(jls.  in  particular  Professor  Iwao  Hatanaka,  cha])lain  of  the 
girls'  .school,  who  accepted  the  responsibility  of  dean,  a school 
was  launched  in  A])ril,  1949,  known  as  the  .School  of  Christian 
Hiving.  Forty-three  ]Hii)il.s  were  enrolled,  and  there  were  approx- 
imately ten  memhers  on  the  faculty.  Such  courses  were  taught 
as:  ( futliue  of  the  Pihle,  Fife  of  Christ,  Chri.stianity  and  .Social 
Prohlems,  Devotional  LTse  of  the  Pihle,  Isvangelistic  Use  of  the 
Bible,  Alethods  of  Religious  Education,  FTse  of  Audio-\’isnal 
Aids  in  Christian  Work. 

The  main  emphasis  in  this  .schirol  will  he  u])on  ])ractical  Chris- 
tian life  and  .service,  hence  the  name  selected  for  the  fellowshi]). 
The  memhers  will  hold  .street  meetings,  assist  jiastors  in  their 
churches,  conduct  social  service  projects,  and  in  general  learn  by 
doing.  In  this  fellowshi])  many  young  folk  will,  it  is  believed, 
catch  a vision  f)f  full-time  Christian  service  and  seek  higher 
training  in  the  regular  seminaries  or  other  training  .schools.  But 
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while  they  are  in  one  of  onr  own  schools  the_\'  will  get  a basic 
grasp  of  the  Bible  and  what  it  teaches  that  will  stay  with  them 
thronghont  lite,  wherever  they  may  continue  their  study  or  their 
work. 

Occupation  Personnel  Share  in  the  Work 

( )nr  missionaries  in  Ja])an  have  been  richly  blessed  bv  fellow- 
ship with  many  excellent  ])ersons  .serving  with  the  ( )ccn])ation 
in  ja])an.  either  in  uniform  or  as  civilian  employees.  Two  gen- 
eral ty])es  of  service  have  been  rendered  by  these  frienrls  to  our 
Christian  work:  ( 1 ) .\n  interest  in  and  helpfulness  to  the  mis- 
sionaries as  individuals.  This  has  been  ex])ressed  in  a multitude 
ol  ways,  such  as  invitations  to  their  homes  (billets)  for  social 
tellowship,  inclnding  usually  a meal  and  occasionally  attendance 
at  some  public  event  snch  as  a concert,  a motion  picture,  or  an 
exhibit  of  Iai)anese  art  especially  presented  for  members  of  the 
( )ccu])ation  ancl  their  guests.  ( )ther  personal  .services  there  have 
been,  too  nnmerous  to  mention,  hut  always  very  generously 
given  and  very  gratefully  received.  ( 2 ) An  interest  in  and  coop- 
eration with  the  Christian  work  in  which  the  missionaries  and 
their  Ja])anese  associates  were  engaged.  This  is  not  meant  to 
limit  their  helpfulness  to  the  circle  of  missionary  effort,  because 
there  have  been  many  instances  of  occu])ation  personnel  doing 
direct  Christian  work  in  the  cajjacity,  theimselves.  of  missionaries 
(to  the  extent  ])ermitted  by  military  regulations,  of  course).  P>ut 
we  may  mention  the  following  types  of  coo])eration  extended 
largely  through  the  missionarv-related  agencies  and  units  of 
work  : 

1'here  has  been  very  considerable  assistance  in  }ilargaret  K. 
Long  School  from  "occupation  wives."  In  particular,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  Marion  Duncan,  and  Mrs.  Harlan  W oodruff  have 
heljied  in  h'.nghsh  teaching  for  shorter  or  longer  periods.  The 
influence  of  the.se  flne  Christian  women  was.  of  course,  not  con- 
fined to  their  hel])  toward  a better  understanding  of  I'inglish,  hut 
was  of  many-sided  benefit  to  their  ])U])ils.  es])ecially  in  those  in- 
tangible moral  and  s])iritual  influences  which  a true  Christian 
sheds  about  him. 

Miss  Sylvia  Bankey,  a secretary  to  a high  military  official 
under  Cen.  Douglas  AlacArthur,  has  taught  an  English  Bible 
class  at  Margaret  K.  Long  School  on  Sunday  afternoons  since 
late  1946.  Xot  a few  of  her  pu])ils  have  become  baptized  Chris- 
tians. iMiss  Bankey  and  her  girls  have  also  participated  in  special 
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activities  such  as  going  with  the  ‘‘(SI  Gospel  Hour”  grouj)  to 
visit  Japanese  veterans'  hosi)itals. 

Attendance  of  sym])athetic  friends  at  special  occasions  in  the 
life  of  the  schools,  such  as  exhibits  of  hand-work  and  musical 
or  other  jjrograins,  is  of  great  value  in  stimulating  not  only  good 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  teachers,  hut  also  the  sjjirit 
of  good  will  and  friendshijj  between  Ja])anese  and  non-Japanese 
jjeo])le.  It  has  been  a rare  occasion  indeed,  in  the  work  ot  the 
girls'  and  hoys'  schools,  when  an  inii)ortant  day  of  coiniuemora- 
tion  or  festival  did  not  have  at  least  a few  occnjiation  friends 
sharing  in  the  celebration  with  eagerness  and  appreciation.  \'isi- 
tation  of  regular  classes  is  also  (piite  helpful,  both  for  the  visitors 
and  the  visited.  Athletic  meets,  so  po])ular  among  the  students  (tf 
Japan,  and  so  enthusiastically  entered  into,  are  favorite  occa- 
sions for  visits  of  members  of  the  ( iccupation. 

Although  it  is  not  easy  to  sit  through  a worship  service  con- 
ducted in  a strange  tongue.  (|uite  a few  non-Ja])anese  visitors 
choose  to  attend  at  least  an  occasional  church  service,  and  their 
fellowship  at  the  Throne  of  Grace  is  always  deeply  appreciate<l 
by  the  members.  The  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  always 
especially  meaningful  to  such  visitors,  because  it  is  not  merely 
a matter  of  listening,  hut  of  j)artici])ating.  in  a familiar  oh- 
serv'ance. 

Financial  gifts  to  our  churches  by  these  friends  are  always 
very  generous  and  of  great  helj)  to  the  work.  For  instance,  the 
building  of  the  hrst  unit  of  the  new  church  ])lant  at  Sendai  was 
greatly  encouraged  and  hel])ed  by  a gift  of  some  hve  thousand 
yen,  raised  by  Chaplain  Frank  Gosser  and  friends.  At  least  one 
member  of  the  ( dccnpation  frecjuently  brings  her  monthly  salary 
to  the  mission  group,  asking  that  it  he  used  to  help  the  work  of 
our  church.es  or  .schools  or  social  work  ])rojects. 

It  is  in  connection  with  our  social  welfare  work,  esjtecially, 
that  the  most  assistance  in  the  form  of  money  and  goods  is  forth- 
coming. Many  individuals  and  groups  have  visited  our  Ifast 
Tokyo  HfKS|)ital  and  the  Foundling  llome  at  Yorii,  and  often  a 
substantial  gifts  is  jiresented  for  the  work.  Certain  women's 
societies  in  P>a.se  Chapels,  such  as  those  at  Johnson  Air  ICuse 
and  Yokota  Air  Ifase,  have  raised  large  amounts  of  money  and 
gathered  together  or  ordered  from  American  many  articles 
needed  in  these  institutions.  The  Foundling  Home  is  a favorite 
jjlace  for  one-day  trips  of  small  or  large  groups.  Xot  oidy  are  the 
infants  interesting  to  observe,  hut  the  environs  of  the  home  are 
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among  tlie  most  heantifnl  in  the  country,  situated  as  it  is  on  the 
l)eantifnl  Nagatoro  River,  with  cherry  blossoms  in  spring  and 
riclily  colored  leaves  in  the  fall. 

Many  of  onr  I)iscii)le  cha])lains  have  visited  units  of  our  work, 
with  an  eye  not  only  to  better  understanding  on  their  own  part 
of  what  our  brotherhood  is  attempting  in  Japan,  but  also  with 
tbe  tbougbt  of  helping  publicize  tbe  work  at  borne,  through  let- 
ters and  in  person  upon  return  to  the  States.  The  questions 
asked  and  remarks  made  Iw  these  visitors  “of  the  cloth.”  as  it 
were,  have  been  uniformlv  stimulating'  to  our  own  thinking  about 
the  task. 

Most  of  tbe  chaplains,  furthermore,  have  been  in  a position  to 
interest  (,)ther  occupation  personnel  in  the  work,  often  with 
definitely  helpful  results.  For  example.  Chaplain  Lee  Coburn,  of 
^'okota  Air  Base,  and  Mrs.  Coluirn  time  after  time  visited  tbe 
b'oundling  Home  and  interested  many  meml)ers  of  the  air  base 
church  constituency  in  the  work.  Several  hundred  dollars  were 
contributed  by  this  chapel,  and  tbe  women's  club  of  the  chapel 
gathered  together  a large  quantity  of  baby  things,  both  used  and 
new,  for  tbe  babies  in  tbe  home,  (dne  women's  group  has  been 
giving  fifteen  dollars  a month  toward  support  of  the  home.  This 
interest  was  aroused  by  tbe  wile  ot  a lieutenant  ( not  a chaplain). 

On  return  to  tbe  States,  a number  of  service  men,  including 
cba]>lains,  have  continued  their  interest  in  and  cooperation  with 
our  work.  The  church  which  Chaplain  Ciosser  served  as  pastor 
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sent  fifty  dollars  to  purchase  Revised  Standard  New  Testaments 
for  use  in  English  Bible  classes.  Such  a translation  in  modern 
speech  is  much  easier  for  a Japanese  to  understand  than  the 
older  and  more  classical  versions. 

Ordinary  GI’s  too,  have  given  fine  help,  through  letters  to 
their  home  churches,  suggesting  certain  things  to  Ite  done  for 
their  missionaries  and  the  work,  and  also  u])on  their  return  to 
the  States,  as  they  have  continued  to  encourage  their  home 
churches  in  good  works. 

Influence  upon  the  occuijation  personnel  themselves  is  another 
matter  which  might  he  of  great  interest  and  value  to  study,  al- 
though the  facts  are  nut  so  easily  gathered.  One  instance,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  of  a young  man  who  ])layed  in  an  army  hand  in 
Yokohama.  He  frequently  came  the  nineteen  miles  to  Tokyo, 
changed  cars,  and  came  four  miles  more,  to  visit  our  comjxmud 
and  other  units  of  our  work.  It  seems  that  he  caught  a vision  of 
Christian  service,  for  upon  his  return  home  he  immediately 
found  a place  of  leadershi])  among  the  church  young  peo])le  and 
has  been  doing  a grand  job  of  it.  A few  GTs  are  considering 
return  to  japan  as  missionaries. 


Work  and  Workers  Today 

Through  the  years  our  work  has  radiated  from  five  centers ; 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Fukushima,  Sendai,  and  Akita.  In  the  five  areas 
we  have  fifteen  churches,  all  of  them  .self-supporting.  The  total 
church  memhershijj  is  631,  a gain  of  132  in  the  jjast  vear. 

Tokyo 

Churches  and  Pastors 

In  the  Tokyo  areas  we  have  seven  churches.  Pastor  Giichi 
Chiba  has  charge  of  two  of  them,  the  Takinogawa  Church,  our 
strongest  in  membership  and  general  resources,  and  the  Asakusa 
Church,  which  meets  in  the  East  Tokyo  Institute.  The  former 
-Asakusa  Church  was  all  Init  annihilated  in  the  war,  hut  the  few 
remaining  members  constitute  a nucleus  from  which  a new 
congregation  is  being  developed.  It  is  jdanned  to  Iniild  a new 
chapel  and  day  nursery  during  1949,  with  funds  from  America 
and  from  local  sf)urces. 

The  1 aki)to(/inva  Church  lost  its  comparatively  new  building 
when  war  burned  the  area  in  which  it  was  located.  It  continued 
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it.s  work,  hciwever,  in  tlie  kindergarten  building  on  the  Margaret 
1\.  Long  School  campus.  Its  new  l)uilding  has  been  coni))leted. 
just  off  the  cani])us,  within  sight  of  the  main  gate  of  the  girls' 
school.  'Fhe  new  building  is  already  tilled  each  Sunday  and  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  .Sunday  school  in  two  imstallments  for  lack  of 
s]>ace.  d'here  is  a large  youth  groujj  which  meets  each  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  furnishes  many  Sunday  .school  teachers,  does  the 
janitor  work  of  the  chitrch.  and  in  many  other  ways  is  a great 
lielp  to  the  tiging  ])astor.  d'he  wometi's  society  is  actiye,  doing 
many  fine  things  for  the  church. 

Giichi  Chiha  was  first  jiastor  in  the  north,  later  at  Osaka,  hut 
for  many  yetirs  he  has  been  ])a.stor  of  the  Takinogawa  Church, 
d'okyo.  I le  is  about  sixty-fiye  years  of  age.  ( )ne  of  his  daughters 
is  a ])hysiciati.  recently  re])atriated  with  her  family  frotn  iMatt- 
churia.  .Another  dtiughter  is  head  kindergtirten  teacher  of  the 
|oshi  Sei  Cakuin  kindergarteti.  and  a third  teaches  music  at 
loshi  Sei  (lakuin.  Mr.  Chiha  re])resents  our  group  in  ititer- 
church  relationshi])s  and  has  been  serying  as  chairmati  of  the 
d'oku'o  areti  Church  Keconstruction  Committee  of  the  Japan 
Church  of  Christ. 

Ikistor  Chiha  is  yery  aggressiye  in  eyangelisin  and  his  ca.mgre- 
gation  ttsually  leads  them  all  in  the  number  of  ha])tisms  per 
year.  .At  Christmas  time  in  1948  he  stood  in  ice-cold  water  in  the 
chapel  of  joshi  Sei  Cakuin  and  hajgized  twenty-eight  persons, 
(d'he  lu.xury  of  baptismal  hoots  has  not  been  kuowti  atnong  our 
tnitusters  since  the  war.  ) 
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The  Nakano  Church  is  ministered  to  hy  Professor  Noloiiulo 
Oda.  ])rincipal  of  the  Margaret  K.  I-ong  Cdirls'  School.  This  is 
the  vonngest  of  our  Tokyo  congregations.  The  late  Teizo  Kawai 
served  as  its  minister  from  the  heginning  nntil  the  lingering  ill- 
ness which  ended  in  his  death.  On  Ea.ster  Snnday,  1949,  the 
congregation  moved  into  one  of  the  loveliest,  mo,st  worshiphil 
chapel  of  moderate  size  in  Tokyo.  A kindergarten  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  church  and  a live  gronj)  of  yonng  people  carry  on. 

Xohnndo  Oda  had  been  a snccessfnl  ])astor  in  the  Akita  area 
for  two  years  following  graduation  from  theological  school  be- 
fore he  came  to  America  in  1924  to  farther  his  education,  lie 
was  graduated  from  Texas  Christian  University  and  did  grad- 
uate work  in  the  University  of  California.  For  some  time  he 
served  as  student  pastor  in  the  Berkeley  ja])anese  church,  where 
his  work  among  ja])anese  students  was  a significant  one.  In  19,U 
he  returned  to  Jajxm  as  a teacher  in  Sei  Cakuin.  later  going  t(.) 
the  girls'  school.  Mis  ])osition  as  prineijial  of  the  Margaret  K. 
Long  Girls'  School  is  a full-time  task  with  many  respimsihilities, 
but  in  addition  he  serves  as  the  ])a.stor  of  the  Nakano  Church. 
Mrs.  Oda.  who  was  horn  in  America,  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Until  recently  she  has  served  on  the  faculty 
of  Tokyo  \\Timan’s  Christian  College. 

The  Koizva  Church  is  under  the  direction  of  Post  or  ]’ono- 
sukc  Ishikazva.  This  is  a new  congregation,  successor  t(.)  the  okl 
Koishikawa  Church  which  was  burned  in  the  raids  of  1945.  4'he 
pastor  and  his  family  barely  esca])ed  the  flames.  Their  building 
gone,  services  were  begun  in  a home  turnished  by  a member. 
The  work  has  developed  in  the  new  location  and  jilans  are  niuler 
way  for  a new  building. 
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)' DiKisu/cc  Isliikawa  scTved  as  pastor  of  the  Koidiikawa 
Church  lor  many  years  prior  to  the  war  and  continued  with  the 
Koiwa  Church.  Following  the  war  he  worked  for  two  years  as 
translator  for  the  armed  forces  in  Tokyo,  l)ut  in  late  1948  gave 
u]>  this  work  in  order  to  devote  full  time  to  his  ministry,  even 
though  it  meant  serious  privation  for  himself  and  family.  One  of 
his  daughters,  however,  has  obtained  a position  teaching  schf)ol 
and  is  heli)ing  the  family  in  its  time  of  need.  All  pastors  and 
their  families  have  keen  receiving  some  assistance  in  the  form 
of  relief  i)ackages  from  the  churches  of  North  America,  as  well 
as  through  the  ministerial  relief  ])rogram  of  Church  W'orld  Serv- 
ice. X'itamins  furnished  were  of  esi)ecial  heneht  to  this  family,  in 
particular  to  the  young  son,  cvho  has  been  in  greatly  impaired 
liealth. 

-Mr.  Ishikawa  is  now  about  sixty-five  years  old.  As  a young 
man  he  attended  \hmderhilt  University  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  ministers  of  our  group  who  has  had  over- 
seas education.  Mrs.  Ishikawa  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
early  evangelists  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Ueno  Conservatory  of 
Music,  from  which  institution  one  of  the  three  Ishikawa  daugh- 
ters also  was  graduated  in  1948. 

The  Sciidagi  Church  on  the  west  edge  of  Tokyo  is  a small 
grou])  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Pastor  Scifaro  ]’oshida.  Alore 
than  eighty  years  of  age.  and  unable  to  walk.  Mr.  Yoshida  holds 
services  in  his  home,  with  preaching,  teaching,  and  prayer  meet- 
ings. A rural  welfare  center,  in  which  he  is  the  spiritual  force 
and  a younger  relative  the  physical  caretaker,  has  recently  added 
to  its  herd  of  native  goats  two  fine  American  goats  from  the 
“Cioats  for  Japan”  gifts  of  our  American  churches.  The  church 
added  eleven  members  to  its  group  last  year,  and  now  has  about 
60  meml)ers. 

Scitaro  ]'oshida  is  the  aged  veteran  of  our  grouj)  of  ministers. 
.\hout  eighty  years  of  age.  he  is  nevertheless  in  continuous  serv- 
ice as  pastor  of  the  Sendagi  Church.  In  his  theological  school 
davs  at  Doshisha  University  Air.  A'oshida  was  a personal  friend 
of  the  late  Gumjiei  Ahamamuro,  outstanding  leader  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  of  Japan.  In  fact,  it  was  he  who  when  poverty  pres.sed 
too  hard,  withdrew  from  his  studies  and  helj^ed  support  young 
Ahamamnro  that  he  might  continue  in  school.  Later,  he  himself 
was  able  to  complete  his  studies.  Air.  A'oshida  is  an  exce])tiouall\' 
able  IJihle  .student  and  a most  devout  man. 

Pastor  Ishikawa  of  the  Koiwa  Church  also  cares  for  the 

Err.stum;  Pg.  32,  1.  16— Mr.  Ishikawa  attended  Culver-Stockton 
College,  in  Canton.  Mo.,  not  Vanderbilt  University. 


Hachijo-Sliiiiia  Church  on  an  island  two  hnndred  miles  ont  to 
sea  from  Tokyo.  There  is  a neat  chapel  at  Hachijo  and  since 
the  war  the  people  are  showing  deep  interest  in  hnilding  up  the 
work.  The  island  is  one  of  the  few  dairying  areas  of  Japan  and 
has  two  thousand  milk  cows,  a large  plant  which  produces  pow- 
dered milk,  and  a factory  producing  hutter  and  cheese.  A special 
vouth  evangelism  e.x])edition  to  llachijn  was  planned  for  the 
summer  of  1949. 

The  Torn  Church  is  a new  venture  in  connection  with  the 
Yorii  orphanage.  Pastor  Nantoka  Ojiina  is  also  assistant  director 
of  the  Tamayodo-en  (Jewel  Pool  Garden)  ( Irphanage  which  is 
located  two  hours'  ride  from  Tokyo. 

Social  Welfare  Work 

In  addition  to  our  church  development  work  we  have  in 
d'okyo  our  educational,  social  welfare,  ami  relief  work.  In  con- 
nection with  the  East  Tokyo  Institute  where  a day  nursery  is 
conducted  and  a milk  distrihution  center  is  maintained,  there  is  a 
hospital  where  in  the  year  1948,  45, ,344  treatments  were  given, 
6,592  of  which  were  charity  treatments.  There  were  254  in- 
patients, of  whom  ,38  ])aid  nothing.  The  tisual  fees  charged  are 
about  two-thirds  of  the  average  hospital  fees  in  the  area.  The 
supplies  sent  hy  church  friends  in  America  have  proved  to  he  a 
real  boon  to  the  work. 

The  orphanage  at  Yorii.  Tamayodo-en.  affiliated  with  East 
Tokyo  Institute,  grew  out  of  a desire  to  help  more  permanently 
the  foundlings  whom  the  police  pick  up  in  strange  places,  such 
as  parks,  theatres,  aufl  railway  stations,  and  bring  to  the  hospital 
for  temporary  care.  This  has  blossomed  into  a verv  busy  insti- 
tution. Beginning  in  October,  1947,  with  one  hahy  and  three 
workers — the  hahy  obviously  the  child  of  an  .-Xmerican  soldier 
and  a Japanese  girl — it  now  has  more  than  twenty-five  babies, 
and  plans  are  under  way  to  care  for  five  more.  Since  the  begin- 
ning, thirty-six  babies  have  been  taken  in;  four  have  been 
adopted.  Prince  Takamatstt,  brother  of  the  13m])eror,  visited  the 
orphanage  in  the  spring  of  1948  and  was  much  pleased  hv  the 
equipment  and  general  a])])earance.  The  building,  former  mili- 
tary quarters,  was  moved  from  its  former  location  and  now 
stands  on  a high  hank  overlooking  a beautiful  little  river.  It  is 
considered  the  model  for  such  work  in  the  ])refecture.  The  babies 
are  entirely  clothed  by  gifts  from  interested  friends  in  America 
anrl  from  occupation  personnel  in  Japan.  Eive  goats  have  been 
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C()ntril)iitc(l  to  the  orphaiiaj^e  l)y  the  "(joats  for  Japan"  niove- 
nient  anrl  these  help  in  providing  nonrislhng  food  for  frail  balties. 

Mr.  Slioco  Undo  has  for  some  years  been  director  of  our 
social  settlement  work  at  East  Tokyo  Institute  ( Asaknsa 
Ward).  When  the  fires  of  war  swejjt  that  district,  the  chapel 
and  day  nnrsery  were  destroyed.  The  latter  is  now  housed  in 
the  ho.spital  l)nilding.  The  orphanage  for  foundlings,  Tamayodo- 
en,  is  now  also  one  of  iMr.  Enrlo's  responsibilities.  IMrs.  Endo 
coo|)erates  loyally  and  efficiently  in  the  work  of  the  hospital  and 
also  that  of  the  orphanage. 


Relief  Work 


h'ollovving  the  war  there  was  great  need  for  relief  among  our 
church  people  and  others.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
])eople  in  Tokyo  who  are  .still  in  de.stitute  circumstances.  iManv 
were  Imrned  ont  at  least  twice  during  the  war.  hence  lost  every- 
thing they  po.s.sessed.  Others  were  rejiatriated  from  Manchuria, 
Korea,  I ’hili])i)ines,  and  elsewhere  and  were  permitted  to  bring 
only  hand  l)aggage  with  them.  Our  missionaries  received  and 
distributed  more  than  5U(J  relief  ])ackages  in  1948.  These  were 
.sent  direct  to  the  missionaries  by  intere.sted  friends  in  America. 
In  addition  large  shi])ments.  totaling  nearly  1,500  pounds,  were 
received  through  the  Indianapolis  office  of  the  United  Society 
and  other  shipments  from  the  Eicen.sed  Agency  for  Relief  in 
.\siti  were  recei\’ed  by  the  Margtiret  K.  Long  School. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  better  clothing  in  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  onr  workers.  There  seems  to  he  a happy  sense  of 
well-being  and  self-res])ecl  that  comes  with  lieing  attractively 
dressed.  It  has  .also  been  good  for  the  morale  of  Jtqtanese  Chris- 
tians to  know  that  their  brethren  in  America  were  concerned 
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over  their  welfare.  I'hey  are  l)eginiiing  to  feel  like  real  uienihers 
of  the  family  of  Christians  of  the  world  again. 


Educational  Work 

( )ur  two  schools  in  Tokyo,  the  Margaret  K.  Long  Cirls' 
School  and  the  Boys'  School  ( Joslii  Sci  (nikiiiii  and  Sci  Cakiiiii  I . 
have  grown  greatly  since  the  war.  The  l)oys’  .Schoc.d  enrolL 
more  than  900  students  and  the  (dirls'  School  almost  as  many. 
Both  are  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
academic  work  done  in  .such  schools  there  is  considerably  more 
religious  activity  than  in  such  schools  in  America.  There  are 
daily  chapel  services  in  l)(.)th  schools.  In  the  hoys'  school  it  is 
necessary  that  separate  services  he  held  for  juniors  and  seniors, 
because  of  limited  space.  The  weekly  meetings  of  the  Berean 
Society  in  Sei  Gakuin  and  of  the  't'.AI.C.A.  in  Margaret  K.  Long 
School  give  oppi>rtunity  for  additional  Chri.stian  development  of 
the  students. 

In  the  year  ]94(S,  a revival  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel 
service  of  the  Alargaret  K.  Long  School  over  a two  weeks' 
])eriod.  Thirty  girls  asked  for  further  Christian  instrviction.  and 
twenty  were  baptized.  ( Irafluation  in  June,  1949,  was  marked  by 
a baccalaureate  address  by  Dr.  Toyohiko  .Kagawa.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  he  issued  a Christian  invitation.  Cards  were  signed 
by  392  girls,  indicating  their  intention  to  become  Christians. 

Professor  Nobiiiido  Oda  is  ])rinci]jal  of  the  Margaret  K.  Long 
Girls'  School,  and  Professor  i'adaslii  'fomiiuuia  is  princi])al  of 
the  Boys'  School.  4 he  jjiajperties  of  these  schools  on  adioining 
campuses,  untouched  by  the  war,  are  valued  at  prohahlv  half  a 
million  df)llar.s,  including  the  very  valuable  land. 

Rev.  Tadashi  Toiniinn/a  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sei  Gakuin  and  has  taken  pride  in  the  high  standards 
of  the  schf)ol.  Mr.  Tominaga  is  known  throughout  japan  as  a 
very  capable  educator.  He  is  a grarluate  of  Texas  Christian  Cni- 
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vcrsity,  and  took  graduate  work  in  religious  education  at  Yale 
University.  After  his  return  from  America  in  1932.  he  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Sei  Gakuin  and  also  served  as  our 
Japanese  representative  tit  Aoyama  Theological  Seminary, 
Methodist  school  in  which  we  cooperated  for  some  years. 

Rcz’.  hvao  Hatauaka  is  chaplain  of  Joshi  Sei  Gakuin,  carrying 
responsihility  for  the  religious  program  of  the  school.  - He  is 
highly  capable  and  respected  in  this  position.  He  also  teaches 
courses  in  history  in  the  school,  and  since  the  e,stahlishment  of 
the  new  School  of  Christian  Living  has  .served  as  its  dean.  IMr. 
I latanaka  served  for  a numher  of  years  as  pastor  of  the  Tennoji 
Church  in  Osaka,  and  at  one  time  edited  a monthly  paper  pub- 
lished l)y  the  brotherhood  in  Japan.  The  Hatanakas’  only  child, 
a daughter,  Reiko.  is  enrolled  at  Phillips  Lhiiversity,  Enirl,  Okla- 
homa, for  the  winter  of  1949-50. 


Osaka 

Our  Tennoji  congregation,  which  lost  its  building  in  the  war. 
has  combined  with  the  younger  Tamadc  Church  to  form  a vigor- 
ous, forward-looking  organization  with  big  plans  for  the  future, 
including  a social  center  for  its  section  of  Osaka.  The  building 
is  nicely  located  on  the  rear  of  a good  lot  with  ample  room  for 
expansion  in  front  on  a good  street. 

The  church  is  our  only  activity  in  Osaka.  Prior  to  the  depres- 
sion we  conducted  a commercial  school  called  Christy  Institute, 
hut  for  lack  of  ff nances  it  was  sold.  The  building  was  destroyed 
in  the  war.  Before  the  war  we  conducted  a kindergarten  at  Ten- 
noji. ( )ur  peo])le  now  concentrate  on  the  rvork  of  the  Tamade 
Church. 

Pastor  Shojiro  Ishida  is  the  younge.st  ot  our  regular  ministers. 
The  Tamade  Church  is  iu  his  first  pastorate. 


Fukiishima 

In  the  city  of  Fukushima,  where  40.000  people  live,  we  have  a 
good  church  with  a splendid  building.  Gosiikc  Tada  is  the  pastor. 
This  active  congregation  is  one  of  our  key  churches,  having  had 
the  continuous  .services  of  the  .same  minister  for  almost  twenty 
vears.  The  liuilding  has  good  educational  equipment,  including  a 
well  designed  kindergarten  unit.  The  young  people’s  group  is  a 
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live  and  enthusiastic  organization.  Three  of  the  young  men  are 
-Studying  tlie  ministry. 

Just  north  of  Fukushima  in  the  town  of  F'lijita  we  have  a new 
congregation,  the  product  of  the  good  work  of  Pastor  Tada,  pins 
the  help  of  members  of  the  Fukushima  youth  group,  and  occa- 
sionally a visit  from  one  of  the  missionaries  with  their  special 
equipment  such  as  visual  aids,  as  well  as  their  jn-eaching,  encour- 
agement, and  fellow.ship.  A doctor  in  Fujita  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  the  Christian  movement  there  and  has  been 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  church. 

Rev.  Gosuke  Tada  has  been  pastor  at  Fukushima  for  nearly  a 
.score  of  years.  His  wife  and  a daughter  o])erate  the  church  kin- 
flergarten,  with  the  help  of  other  teachers.  A daughter  of  the 
Tadas  is  a student  in  the  women’s  medical  school  of  Fukushima. 

son  is  studying  at  the  Japan  Theological  Seminary  in  Tokyo, 
with  the  intention  of  spending  his  life  as  a rural  ])astor  and  social 
worker.  He  was  formerly  employed  in  the  Agricultural  Rurean 
of  a northern  prefecture. 

Mr.  Tada  is  active  in  evangelistic  work  and  travels  much 
throughout  the  prefecture,  ministering  to  the  farmers.  He 
studied  for  several  years  at  \kanderhilt  Universitv,  Nashville. 
Tennessee. 

Sendai 

North  of  Fukushima  is  the  large  city  of  Sendai  with  a po])nla- 
tioti  of  two  hundred  thousand.  (Jtir  church  buildings  and  j)arson- 
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agt*  were  burned  in  an  air  raid,  ])nt  the  parsonage  has  been  re- 
hnilt  and  services  are  being  held  there.  Rcz’.  Torao  ]'okoyaiua  is 
the  ])astor.  An  American  chaplain,  Franklin  Gosser,  aided  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  parsonage  l)v  a substantial  gift  of  money 
from  the  11th  Airborne  Fhiit  stationed  at  Sendai.  The  church 
building  will  he  reconstructed  within  the  next  year  or  two.- 

Torao  'N'okoyama  has  lieen  pastor  of  the  Sendai  Church  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  He  is  nearing  seventy  years  of  age. 


Akita 

( )nr  church  at  Akita  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  churches. 
)' osJiitsiDui  Shionoya  is  the  ])astor.  He  .speaks  excellent  English 
and  since  the  war  has  held  services  in  English  for  occupation 
])ersonnel.  He  ser\'es  as  inter|)reter  for  the  United  State  Military 
( iovernment  Team  located  in  Akita  and  even  conducts  church 
services  in  Ifnglish  for  them.  A\’e  have  a beautiful  ivy-covered 
church  and  kindergarten  building  on  a princi])al  street  of  Akita. 

A'oshitsnna  Shionoya  has  been  a faithful  and  successful  pastor 
at  Akita  for  more  than  tweutv  years.  He  tir.st  became  a Christian 
through  the  influence  of  an  Ifnghsh  Ifihle  class  under  Mr.  Clar- 
ence AlcCall,  and  was  hajgized  in  the  Akita  Church,  then  housed 
in  the  chapel  built  as  a memorial  to  Mrs.  (feorge  .Smith.  ])ioneer 
missionary  in  Akita.  Fesides  his  regular  church  work,  he  con- 
ducts Christian  work  at  the  ])refectural  ])rison  in  .Akita  and  also 
at  the  hows'  reformatorw  He  has  been  made  a member  of  the 
committee  nii  juvenile  dehu(|uency  ol  the  city.  Airs.  Shionoya, 
who  was  (iiie  of  our  devoted  Ifihle  women,  and  the  Shionoya 
daughters,  conduct  the  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the 
church.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  best. 
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Shinjo 

Shinjo  is  a mountain  city  of  30,CHJ()  inhabitants  in  north  cen- 
tral Honshu,  where  snow  is  nnl)elievahly  deej)  almost  every  win- 
ter. Pastor  CInijiro  I to.  horn  in  Shinjo,  is  in  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  church.  Sunday  school  and  church  services  are  held  in  an 
ordinary  dwelling  house,  since  the  congregation  possesses  no 
church  building. 

Chujiro  Ito  has  ministered  for  some  twenty  years  in  his  native 
town  of  Shinjo.  He  is  es]jecially  good  in  children's  work  and 
has  developed  a .s|)lendid  Sunday  school.  He  teaches  in  the  ])nh- 
lic  school  to  sujjplement  his  meager  income  as  ])astor. 


Tsurtioka 

Tsnruoka,  a town  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  ])oi)ulation. 
has  a good  church  possessed  of  an  actively  evangelistic  S])irit.  Its 
])astor,  Goro  Fiijisaki,  conducts  services  also  in  several  towns 
not  far  from  Tsnruoka.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  a consecrated 
country  physician  who  .says  his  chief  l)usiness  is  saving  souls  and 
that  he  saves  bodies  only  as  an  aid  to  the  other  and  greater  aim. 
In  winter  the  doctor  visits  the  villages  on  skis.  The  Tsnruoka 
church  building  has  had  extensive  repairs  since  the  war  with  aid 
from  American  funds.  The  chajiel  has  been  enlarged  and  the 
e.xterior  greatly  im|)roved. 

Rev.  Goro  Fujisaki  came  to  the  Tsnruoka  i)astorate  from 
Tokyo  in  1948.  Since  that  time  the  church,  for  several  years  ])as- 
torless,  has  taken  on  new  life  and  is  making  a much  strcjuger 
imjnessiou  on  the  city.  Mr.  Fujisaki  is  a man  about  fifty  years 
of  age. 

Hon  jo 

Several  hours’  train  ride  from  d'suruoka  in  Akita  Prefecture 
is  the  town  of  Honjo,  with  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  peo])le.  It 
is  about  one  hour  by  train  from  Akita.  Our  church  there  is  two 
generations  old.  I'he  pastor  is  Sahiiro  I tuiaka.  who  has  worked 
in  this  field  for  most  of  his  life.  He  is  one  of  our  older  men,  over 
seventy  now.  hut  still  very  active.  He  holds  services  in  several 
farming  and  fishing  villages  near  Honjo.  The  Honjo  kindergar- 
ten is  still  functioning  in  spite  of  interrujitions  occasioned  h\^ 
war.  Mrs.  Tanaka  and  a daughter  carry  on  this  work. 
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Kindergartens 

'I  hrougii  all  the  years  that  our  church  has  been  at  work  in 
japau,  the  kiiulergarteu  work  has  l)een  a strong  feature. 
'I'lirough  them  children  have  been  introduced  to  Christ.  Homes 
have  been  opened  to  Christian  intluence  and  many  of  our  best 
leaders  began  their  training  in  our  church  kindergartens.  AA"ar 
interrn])ted  thi^  ty])e  of  service,  hut  we  still  have  an  excellent 
kindergarten  in  Fnknshima  with  an  enrolment  of  seventy-five, 
and  two  in  the  Akita  area  with  enrolment  of  two  hundred  six- 
teen. The  kindergarten  of  Joshi  Sei  Saknin  has  been  reopened, 
and  one  has  been  started  at  Xakano. 


Cooperative  and  Union  Work 

W'e  cooperate  in  the  Tokyo  Woman's  Christian  College,  a 
union  enterprise  of  high  standing.  The  college  owns  splendid 
buildings.  Their  beauty  was  consideral)ly  marred  during  the  war 
hv  the  military  authorities  who  u.sed  some  of  them  and  to  ])ro- 


tect  then:  caiiiouflaged  then:.  The  school  is  liack  on  a jirewar 
basis  and  is  rendering  excellent  service.  Its  enrolment  is  approx- 
imately ot:e  thousand. 

Onr  churches  in  Jajian  also  cooperate  in  conducting  the  Jajian 
Theological  Seminary,  on  whose  hoard  of  directors  they  have 
representation.  Here  onr  preachers  are  trained.  Onr  own  na- 
tionals and  n:issionaries  instruct  our  students  in  our  history  and 
doctrines.  In  addition  to  training  in  ja])an,  several  of  our  leaders 
have  had  additional  work  in  the  United  States.  Principals  Oda 
and  Ton:inaga  of  our  hoys’  aud  girls’  schools  and  Pastors  Tada 
and  Ishikawa  have  studied  iu  An:erica.  The  late  Pastor  Kawai 
lived  in  America  for  several  years,  and  Aliss  Shizu  .Kawai  and 
Miss  Ayako  Ohana  spent  the  school  year  of  1948-49  in  An:erica 
taking  graduate  courses.  Miss  Ohana  ren:ains  for  another  year. 

Following  the  war  some  Christians  in  Richmond,  \urginia, 
suggested  that  American  Christians  build  a hosiiital  in  Hiro- 
shima where  the  first  atomic  homh  destroyed  so  much  jiroperty 
and  life.  After  consultation  with  other  groujis,  however,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Chri.st  in  America  and 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  An:erica,  the  ])lan 
was  developed  to  raise  fourteen  n:illion  dollars  in  North  An:er- 
ica  and  Japan,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Christian  forces  ii: 
Japan  to  found  near  Tokyo  “The  Japan  International  Christian 
University.”  Lai:d  has  been  purchasefl,  the  Ja])an  International 
Christian  University  h'oundation  has  been  organized.  Dr.  Ha- 
chiro  Yuasa  of  Doshisha  University  has  Iteen  selected  ju'esident 
and  it  is  ])lanned  that  the  university  will  he  0])ened  in  1951.  Onr 
churches  in  Ja])an  and  The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society 
cooj:erate  in  this  project. 

Our  Japan  churches  cooperate  in  the  Japan  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Fducation,  a unit  in  the  \\4irld  Council  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion. For  the  past  year  our  mission  has  furnished  Mr.  Hallan: 
Shorrock  on  a part  tin:e  basis  to  serve  as  secretarv  of  vo:ith 
work  for  the  Council. 

As  stated  in  the  foreword  of  this  j)an:|)hlet.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  n:ilitary  leaders  of  Japan  ordered  the  organization 
of  a ui:ited  Protestant  Church  in  Japan.  The  Church  of  Christ  iu 
Japan  (known  in  Japan  as  the  Kyodan  ) was  organized.  It  now 
includes  133,057  of  the  199,462  Protestai:t  Christians  in  Japan 
and  1,307  of  the  1,864  Protestant  churches.  4'he  Kvodan  is  still 
in  process  of  organization  and  develojiment.  It  has  not  as  vet 
crystallized.  Our  churches  are  free  within  the  Kvodan  to  con- 
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tinue  their  ])ractice  of  weekly  coinnuinion  and  of  immersion. 
They  clioose  tlieir  own  pa.stors,  elect  their  f)wn  officers,  and  con- 
duct their  own  affairs.  They  hope  that  a form  of  union  mav  he 
developed  in  which  they  may  continue  to  give  full  cooperation 
without  sacrificing  an_\-  of  their  vital  convictions. 


II L If  e Plan  for  the  Future 

Our  four  missionaries  in  Japan,  with  the  Japanese  workers, 
have  idotted  the  future  for  us  in  terms  of  needed  missionary  per- 
sonnel. They  have  given  us  two  plans,  one  calling  for  thirteen 
new  missionaries  and  a more  amhitious  ])lan  calling  for  a total 
of  fifty  missionaries.  Either  plan  is  reasonal)le.  depending  upon 
our  ability  or  willingness  to  finance  the  ]:)roject. 

i\Ir.  and  iMrs.  Aigi  Kamikawa.  Americans  of  Japanese  par- 
entage. will  he  commissioned  missionaries  to  Ja])an  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Convention  in  Cincinnati  in  C)ctoher.  1949.  and  will  sail 
soon  thereafter  for  the  field.  They  will  teach  in  our  two  schools 
in  Tokyo  and  will  engage  in  evangelistic  work.  i\Iiss  Alargaret 
Lawrence,  missionary  to  China  unable  to  return  to  China  now 
liecause  of  the  Nationalist  blockade,  sailed  in  August  for  Japan, 
where  she  will  work  in  Tokvo  until  such  time  as  she  can  get 
back  t<^  her  China  work.  Three  new  missionaries,  readv  to  sail 
for  China.  Miss  Daisy  Edgerton.  Miss  Adele  Bower,  and  iMiss 
Marv  Kav  Sluder,  will  be  commissioned  at  the  Centennial  Con- 
vention and  will  go  at  once  to  Japan  to  help  in  the  work  there 
until  such  time  as  they  can  enter  China. 

That  Japan  is  a fruitful  field  for  Christian  evangelism  there  is 
no  doubt,  \dsitors  to  Japan  are  unanimous  in  the  judgment  that 
the  Christian  churches  face  there  a challenge  they  cannot  neglect 
without  serious  results. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Japanese  j)eople  were  stunned  by 
tbe  knowledge  of  their  defeat.  Even  though  civilians  had  been 
hit  hard  in  many  urban  areas,  they  did  not  know  their  army  and 
navy  had  suffered  defeat.  They  were  not  ready  for  the  Emperor's 
radio  announcement  of  surrender.  They  at  once  lost  their  faith 
in  their  war  lords.  They  lost  their  confidence  in  State  Shintoism. 
A newsjiaper  writer  said  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  peo])le  had  any  vital  faith  remaining  in  State  Shinto- 
ism and  another  said  tfiat  only  a "trickle"  of  i)eople  visit  the 
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A reminder 


of  Old 
Japan 


shrines  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  The  Japanese  weie  cer- 
tain, too,  that  glamorous  Fujiyama,  their  sacred  mountain,  their 
erstwhile  guardian  angel,  had  turned  traitoress  and  joined  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  Was  it  not  she,  her  snow-cap]jed  peak 
glistening  in  the  sun  or  in  the  moonlight,  that  the  pilots  of  the 
dreaded  R-29’s  used  as  a landmark  to  direct  them  to  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  or  Sendai,  their  targets  for  incendiary  or  demolition 
bombs?  Surely  their  gods  barf  deserted  them  and  conferred  their 
favors  upon  others. 

The  people  were  bewildered.  Their  old  sanctions  were  gone, 
they  were  cut  loose  and  were  adrift.  Said  one  young  grafluate  to 
another:  "During  the  war  and  before  it,  we  were  regimented. 
We  were  told  what  to  do  every  hour  of  every  day.  Now  that  our 
former  enemy  has  brought  us  his  democracy,  nobody  tells  us 
what  to  do  at  any  time.  It  takes  long  hours  to  make  a living,  l)ut 
even  so  we  have  more  leisure  thau  ever  l)efore  and  it  is  in  our 
leisure  that  we  get  into  trouble.  Someone  must  tell  us  tbe  mean- 
ing of  life,  someone  must  give  us  jiurpose  and  objective.” 

Far  too  many  of  Japan’s  youth  are  interpreting  lil)erty  to 
mean  license.  In  1932  we  left  luggage  unguarded  on  a electric 
train  platform  for  half  an  hour  while  we,  through  error,  went  on 
to  the  next  station  and  came  back  again.  Nobody  disturbed  it.  In 
crowded  cars  today  one  must  keep  bis  band  on  bis  valualdes  con- 
stantly. One  of  our  missionaries  boarded  a crowded  car  one  day 
carrying  a small  leather  bag;  when  he  emerged  from  the  jam  he 
was  still  carrying  the  handle  but  the  Ixig  was  not  attached. 

The  Japanese  are  a huml)led  people.  They  always  were  a gra- 
cious people,  as  their  language  would  convey.  One  notices  hun- 
dreds of  "No  Smoking"  signs  in  cars  and  public  places.  .Across 
the  English  letters  “No  Smoking"  are  characters  conveying  the 
same  admonition  in  Japanese.  The  Japanese  message  reads. 
"Please,  we  beseech  you,  tobacco  is  an  annoyance.”  We  .sav 
bluntly,  “No  Smoking — period!”  They  say  graciously  and  po- 
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litely.  “I’lease,  we  l)eseech  Vdu.  tohacco  is  an  annoyance."  Even 
the  characters  seem  to  how  low  as  they  speak. 

Sitting  on  the  floor.  Ja])anese  fashion,  of  one  of  our  pastor's 
homes  (a  new  home — the  old  home  and  church  were  hurned  I a 
missionary  and  a visitor  asked  al)Out  the  experiences  of  the  night 
the  P>-29's  came  and  in  half  an  hour  hurned  almost  half  the  citv. 
.\s  they  listened  to  the  harrowing  tale,  the  missionary  exclaimed, 
“d'oo  had  you  had  to  suffer  so!"  Ouick  as  a wink  came  back: 
"(  )h.  no,  we  were  the  had  ones;  we  started  it.  We  asked  for  it. 
and  we  got  it.  So  why  shouldn't  we  bear  it?"  Doubtless  that  is 
not  the  attitude  of  all  ja])an.  l)ut  there  is  much  of  humility, 
enough  indeed  to  make  Jajjan  fertile  soil  for  seeds  of  new  ideas 
and  ideals. 

.\nd  the  Communists  know  it.  They  are  on  the  job.  In  iVIarch 
of  194<S  there  was  a labor  demonstration  in  downtown  Tokyo, 
protesting  against  a law  prf)])osed  in  the  Diet  setting  a maximum 
wage.  It  wasn't  a maximum  law  labor  wanted;  it  was  a minimum 
law.  Throughouth  the  crowd  were  Communists  handing  out 
hand  hills  to  the  effect  that  Communism  is  the  sjtecific  medicine 
for  all  labor's  ills. 

And  the  Christians  are  on  the  job,  too.  A letter  from  Dr. 
Kagawa  dated  Aj)ril  5.  1948,  states:  "T  am  winning  50  to  100 
souls  a day  by  preaching  to  audiences  averaging  5.000  people. 
.Mreadv  T have  won  130,000  in  twenty  months."  And,  marvel 
of  marvels,  he  is  charging  admission  to  his  revival  meetings! 


Numbers  of  girls  accepted  for  entrance  at  Joshi  Sei  Gakuin  are 
posted.  Parents  and  girls  scan  bulletin  boards  to 
discover  the  fortunate  ones. 


V/ 


Our  churches  are  ou  the  joh.  too.  and  (jur  two  schools  in 
Tokyo  have  record  enrollments.  The  girls'  school  has  an  enrol- 
ment of  over  800  and  the  hoys’  school  has  more  than  900.  They 
are  crowded  with  students  and  are  active  evangelistic  agencies. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  hoys  and  thirty-six  of  the  girls  were  hajttized 
during  the  past  year. 

There  is  no  (juestion  that  Japan  is  a rich  field  for  Christian 
evangelism.  Mr.  K.  C.  Hendricks  says,  "Give  us  enough  mis- 
sionaries so  that  we  can  spread  out  into  the  country  districts  of 
Fukushima,  Yamagata.  and  Akita,  our  historic  fields,  now  among 
the  most  promising  parts  of  Japan  in  responsiveness  to  the  gos- 
])el,  and  there  will  he  thousands  added  within  an  amazingl\-  hriel 
time.  This  country  in  the  near  future  will  ])rol)ahly  Ije  more 
evangelistically  fruitful  than  the  Congo  region  of  Africa.  It 
seems  fantastic  to  .say  so.  hut  sober  thought  reaffirms  the 
assertion." 

General  IMacArthur  has  recently  said  to  IT  Stanley  Jones: 
"M’here  you  now  send  one  missionary,  send  a hundred.  This  is 
the  greatest  opp(jrtunity  the  church  in  the  worhl  has  faced  in 
five  hundred  years.  How  long  the  door  may  he  open  is  uncertain, 
probably  ten  years." 

The  opportunities  which  the  church  faces  in  Japan  t(.)dav  are 
critical,  are  unprecedented,  are  not  likely  to  recur  in  our  dav, 
and  may  not  be  long  available  unless  we  act  promptly  and  vigor- 
ouslv.  Our  day  of  opjjortunity  is  here.  \AT  must  not  miss  it. 


Statistics 

(.-is  of  Ilccciubcr  31,  1148*) 


Missionaries  4 

X'ational  workers  122 

Congregations  15 

.Membership  631 

Bible  schools  11 

Enrollment 1,706 

Kinflergartens  3 

Enrollment  291 

Hospital  1 

Treatments  45,344 

Total  amount  raised  on  the  field $38,931.26^ 

Total  value  of  projjerty  $577,601.06- 


' During  the  same  year  the  Itudget  of  the  Foreign  Division  of  The  United  Christian 
-Missionary  Society  for  Japan.  excKisive  of  money  for  buildings,  was  $14,263.  The 
budget  for  1949-5U  has  lieen  increased  to  $24,513. 

- Title  to  properties  is  vested  in  a corporation  made  up  of  our  Japansee  brethren. 

“'ll!  one  or  two  instances  when  more  recent  tigures  have  been  available  they  have 
been  included  in  the  text. 
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Oiir  Missionaries  to  Japan 

Miss  Rose  T.  Armbruster 
Miss  Jessie  J.  Asbury 

Miss  Winifred  Brown  (Mrs.  Mblliani  Lee) 

Miss  Bertha  Clawson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  D.  Crewdson 

Miss  Clara  Crosno  (Mrs.  Joseph  Ahlstrom  ) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival  A.  Davev 
Miss  Bertha  Douglas 

IMr.  and  Mrs.  Mhlliani  H.  Erskine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Garst 

IMiss  Gretchen  Garst 

Miss  Martha  Gibson 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Goodrich 

IMr.  and  IMrs.  Harvey  Hugo  Guy 

IMr.  and  Mrs.  F'red  E.  Hagin 

Aliss  Edith  Hagin  ( IMrs.  J.  D.  Francis) 

Mr.  and  IMrs.  Preston  B.  Hall 

Miss  Hazel  Harker 

M iss  Calla  J.  Harrison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Hendricks 

IMiss  Carme  Hostetter  ( Airs.  AI.  Alosser  Smyser) 

Air.  and  Airs.  Joseph  B.  Hunter 

Aliss  Kate  Ah  Johnson 

Aliss  Rose  R.  Johnson  ( Airs.  Jesse  S.  Calderwood) 

Air.  and  Airs.  Aigi  Kamikawa 

Aliss  Alary  F.  Lediard  ( Airs.  Robert  A.  Doan ) 

Air.  and  Airs.  Frederic  E.  Lee 
Aliss  Lois  Alherta  Lehman 

Dr.  AA’illiam  E.  Alacklin 
Air.  and  Airs.  Alilton  B.  Aladden 
Air.  and  Airs.  Frank  H.  Alarshall 
Air.  and  Airs.  Clarence  F.  AIcCall 
Air.  and  Airs.  Raymond  A.  AIcCorkle 
Air.  and  Airs.  Rollin  Delos  AIcCoy 

Aliss  Lavinia  Oldham 

Air.  and  Airs.  Loreley  David  (_)hphant 
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Aliss  Jewel  I’alnier 

Miss  Edith  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  \\’.  Place 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  I’ruett 

Miss  Plelen  Richey 

Miss  Mary  Rioch  ( Mrs.  George  iMiller) 

iMr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Robinson 

Miss  Amy  Jean  Roltisctn  (Mrs.  Huhert  Sarvis ) 

Miss  Ada  C.  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallani  C.  Shorrock 
Mr.  and  IMrs.  George  T.  Smith 
( Mrs.  Josephine  \\’.  Smith  ) 

( Mrs.  Candace  Lhamon  Smith) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Snodgrass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Staniland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sherman  Stevens 

Miss  Jessie  AL  Trout 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  l-ien  E.  M atson 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  S.  A\’eaver 
Air.  and  Airs.  Clayton  PI.  W ilson 
Aliss  IMith  W'right 

Aliss  Dee  Yoho  (Airs.  Allan  Eldridge  ) 

Air.  and  Airs.  Thomas  A.  A'oimg 

In  addition  to  the  above  who  have  l)een  regularly  appointed 
missionaries  to  Jajtan.  Aliss  Alargaret  Lawrence,  missionarv  to 
China  tmalde  to  return  to  China  now  because  of  the  blockade,  is 
Itlanning  to  tarry  in  Japan  as  long  as  the  blockade  continues, 
teaching  English  in  the  schools  there.  Aliss  Adele  Rower.  Aliss 
Alarv  Kav  Sluder,  and  Aliss  Daisy  Edgerton.  who  will  he  ap- 
pointed missionaries  to  China  at  the  International  Convention  in 
Cincinnati  in  (Actoher.  1949.  will  sail  for  Japan  to  work  there 
until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  g(T  on  to  China. 
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